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provided with amulets to make them invincible and invulnerable as they
swept forward to be mown down by machine-gun bullets'.
Of more lasting effect was the foundation at about this time of the
Dobama Asi Ayon or 'We Burmans Association' whose members were
known as Thakins,* in token of their claim that they and not the British
were now the masters of Burma. Perhaps the most influential member was
U Nu, later to become the first Prime Minister of Independent Burma.
The primary aim of the Dobama Asi Ayon was independence and
they carried on propaganda amongst students, workers and peasants in
support of that object. The propaganda soon took on an anti-capitalist
tinge. English education had familiarized many of the students with
Western radical thought and it is significant that a bequest from Saya Sen
was used to establish a library which included Das Kapital and other
books on various aspects of left-wing thought.
The Communist world had not yet paid attention to Burma. The
Indian Communist Party was fully occupied with its own struggles, and
neither Moscow, the Communist Party of Great Britain, nor the Com-
munist Far Eastern Bureau thought it worthwhile to tackle Burma until
Communism had been established on a firmer footing in India. It was not
until 1936 that the first contacts between Burma and Communism were
established through the agency of a Burmese journalist, who went to
Calcutta University and shortly thereafter joined the party. Other
students returned from England about the same time with communistic
ideas, and Left Book Club literature began to be available in Rangoon.
Progress amongst the intellectuals was slow but steady and by 1939 it was
possible to found the Burmese Communist Party. It was in a sense a
group within the Dobama Asi Ayon and its first Secretary-General was
Aung San who also held a similar position in the Asi Ayon.
The Party at once found itself in difficulties. Most members of the
Dobama Asi Ayon, including Aung San, were anxious to seek the help of
Japan in obtaining independence and in 1939 the Freedom Bloc was
formed with this object largely in view. This was in flat contradiction of
the Comintern and anti-Japanese policy. Aung San ignored the fears of
the Comintern and himself became Secretary-General of the Freedom
Bloc without leaving his post in the Burmese Communist Party.
While plans for obtaining Japanese help were ripening, much was done
on the home front. Students were brought up to a proper mood of defiance
of authority, but of greater importance was the steady infiltration into
labour either by Communists, or by men like Ba Swe, who described
* Thakin is equivalent to Sahib.